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1.3 Clarifying; Summarizing 

1.4. Identifying Problems and Solutions 

1.5 Analyzing Causes and Recognizing Effects 
1.6 Comparing and Contrasting 

1.7. Distinguishing Fact from Opinion 


Section 2: Higher-Order Critical Thinking 


2.1 Categorizing 

2.2 Making Inferences 

2.3, Drawing Conclusions 

2.4 Developing Historical Perspective 
2.5 Formulating Historical Questions 
2.6 Making Predictions 

2.7 Hypothesizing 

2.8 Analyzing Motives 

2.9 Analyzing Issues 

2.10 Analyzing Bias 


2.11 Evaluating Decisions and Courses of Action 


2.12 Forming and Supporting Opinions 
2.13 Synthesizing 


Rig Veda, Creation Hymn 
Bible, Psalm 23 
Confucius, Analects 


Thucydides, 
History of the Peloponnesian War 


Plato, The Apology 

Tacitus, Annals 

Qur'an 

Sei Shonagon, The Pillow Book 

Magna Carta 

Popol Vuh 

Niccolo Machiavelli, The Prince 

Sir Thomas More, Utopia 

James Madison, The Federalist, “Number 51” 


Economics Handbook 
Glossary 
Spanish Glossary 


R2 
R3 
R4 
R5 
R6 
R7 
R8 


RQ 
R10 
R11 
R12 
R13 
R14 
R15 
R16 
R17 
R18 
R19 
R20 
R21 


R40 
R41 
R42 


R43 
R44 
R45 
R46 
R47 
R48 
R49 
R50 
R51 
R52 


Section 3: Exploring Evidence: Print, Visual, 


Technology Sources 
3.1 Analyzing Primary and Secondary Sources 
3.2 Visual, Audio, and Multimedia Sources 
3.3 Using the Internet 
3.4 Interpreting Maps 
3.5 Interpreting Charts 
3.6 Interpreting Graphs 
3.7 Analyzing Political Cartoons 


Section 4: Creating Presentations 


4.1 Writing for Social Studies 

4.2 Creating a Map 

4.3, Creating Charts and Graphs 

4.4 Creating and Using a Database 

4.5 Creating a Model 

4.6 Creating/Interpreting a Research Outline 
4.7 Creating Oral Presentations 

4.8 Creating Written Presentations 


Mary Wollstonecraft, 
A Vindication of the Rights of Woman 


Elisabeth Vigée-Lebrun, 
Memoirs of Madame Vigée-Lebrun 


Sadler Committee, Report on Child Labor 
Abraham Lincoln, Second Inaugural Address 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
The Natural Rights of Civilized Women 


Woodrow Wilson, The Fourteen Points 
Elie Wiesel, Night 


Jeanne Wakatsuki Houston and James D. Houston, 
Farewell to Manzanar 


Nelson Mandela, Inaugural Address 
Martin Luther King, Jr., / Have aq Dream 
Cesar Chavez, An Open Letter 


R22 
R23 
R24 
R25 
R27 
R28 
R29 


R30 
R31 
R32 
R33 
R34 
R35 
R36 
R37 


Primary Source Handbook R39 


R53 


R54 
R55 
R56 


R57 
R58 
R59 


R60 
R61 
R62 
R63 


Patterns of Interaction Video Series 


Each video in the series Patterns of Interaction relates to a 
Global Impact feature in the text. These eight exciting videos 
show how cultural interactions have shaped our world and how 


patterns in history continue to the present day. 


Building Empires 

The Rise of the Persians and the Inca 
Watch the Persian and Incan empires expand and rule 
other peoples, with unexpected results for both con- 
quered and conquering cultures. 


Trade Connects the World 

Silk Roads and the Pacific Rim 
Explore the legendary trade routes of the Silk Roads 
and the modern trade in the Pacific Rim, and notice 
how both affect much more than economics. 


| Volume 2 
The Spread of Epidemic Disease 
Bubonic Plague and Smallpox 
Look for sweeping calamities and incredible conse- 


quences when interacting peoples bring devastating 
diseases to one another. 


The Geography of Food 

The Impact of Potatoes and Sugar 
Notice how the introduction of new foods to a region pro- 
vides security to some and spells disaster for others. 


Global 


@ The di 


<d populations of Muslim towns 
population. 


areas of China, destroyet 
decimated one-third of the European 


you with a 
.e horse-riding Mongols 
o ete carried infected fleas 
and rats in their food 
supplies as they swooped 
into China. 


| @ the disease came with 
merchants along the 

trade routes of Asia to 
southern Asia, southwest 
Asia, and Africa. 


In 1345-1346, a Mp 


PAcitic| gy 
OCEAN army besieged jeéfa. 


_/ patterns of Interaction 
video series 


The Spread of Epidemic Disease: 


Bubonic Plague and Smallpox 


Disease Spread: 
Black rats carried fleas 


a , : 
that were infested with a bacillus 


‘The spread of disease has been a very 
tragic result of cultures interacting with 
one another across place and time. Such 
diseases as smallpox and influenza have 
killed millions of people, sometimes—2s 
with the Aztecs—virtually destroying 
Gvilizations. 


nic Plague 

symptoms of the Bubo! , 

Hees swellings called buboes (BOO-bohz) in the lymph nodes, 
“e id groin 

ts on the skin 

‘and in most cases, death 


rticularly those in the armpits an 
«= Sometimes purplish or blackish spo 
«Extremely high fever, chills, delirium, 


Connect to Today 


Death Tolls, 1300s 
ore [ BEBBES 20-25 million 

‘Western Europ’ 

| BEERS 25 milion 

B- + mtion 


Hypothesizi known 

L yesizing Had people 

the cause of the bubonic plague, 
what might they have done to slow 
its spread? 

a See Skillbuilder Handbook, page R15. 


China, India, other 
Asians 


it day 
‘2. Comparing What diseases of to 
ght be compared to the bubonic 
plague? Why? 


400 Chapter 14 


Global Impact feature provides 


of Interaction video series. 


| Volume 3 | 
Struggling Toward Democracy 


Revolutions in Latin America and South Africa 
Examine the impact of democratic ideas that incite 
people to join revolutions in 19th-century Latin 
America and 20th-century South Africa. 
Technology Transforms an Age 

The Industrial and Electronic Revolutions 
See how another kind of revolution, caused by 
innovations in industry and communication, brings 
change to the modern world. 


[Volume 4 | 
Arming for War 
Modern and Medieval Weapons 
Watch how warring peoples’ competition in military 
technology has resulted in a dangerous game of 


developing bigger, better, and faster weaponry 
throughout the ages. 


Cultural Crossroads 
The United States and the World 
Observe how universal enjoyments like music, sports, 


and fashion become instruments of cultural blending 
worldwide. 


sk icon in the 


link to the Patterns 


McDougal Littell 


PATTERNS of 
INTERACTION 


CULTURAL CONNECTIONS ACROSS TIME & PLACE 


Video Series on DVD 


IN ENGLISH AND SPANISH 


Features 


Industria = 


lizatio 
Industalization is in 
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Produce goods. this procnces °! developing industri GROWTH o1 
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Culture 6 
Civilization 21 
Judaism 80 
Western Civilization 180 
Roman Catholicism and 

Eastern Orthodoxy 305 
Feudalism 361 
Protestantism 491 
Mercantilism 574 
Absolutism 594 
Democracy 643 
Nationalism 688 
Industrialization 727 se Sed Op 
Capitalism vs. Socialism 737 ae Bre drags pa wat” Connect r0 toda, 
Imperialism 780 . Bey 
Communism 872 
Totalitarianism 875 
Fascism 911 
Globalization 1078 

Analyzing Primary Sources 
Hammurabi’'s Code of Laws 33 The Conquest of Constantinople 509 
The Ten Commandments 79 The Horrors of the Middle Passage 569 
Assyrian Sculpture 97 Laws Protect Freedom 631 
A Husband's Advice 129 Laws Ensure Security 631 
Resisting Mongol Rule 310 Starvation in Ireland 754 
Rebelling Against the Mongols 310 Allied View of Armistice 855 
Daily Life of a Noblewoman 368 German Reaction to Armistice 855 
Daily Life of a Peasant Woman 368 Satyagraha 888 
The Magna Carta 395 Nonviolence 888 
Mansa Musa’s Kingdom 416 Writers of the “Lost Generation” 898 
Islamic Law in Mogadishu 424 The Palestinian View 1020 
The Market at Tlatelolco 455 The Israeli View 1020 
Tenochtitlan—A Bustling City 455 Ken Saro-Wiwa 1042 
The Renaissance Man 473 Training the Chinese Army 1061 
The Renaissance Woman 473 


The Aryan Caste System 64 Peasant Life 481 
Nok Sculpture 217 “Right Leg in the Boot at Last” 695 
Pillars of Aksum 228 Motion Studies 700 
A Bison Kill Site 238 Warlike Japan 812 
The Dome of the Rock 266 Juarez: Symbol of Mexican 
Muslim Art 277 Independence 824 
Women of the Heian Court 341 Guernica 918 
Chivalry 365 Military Rule and Democracy 1037 
Great Zimbabwe 426 Glasnost 1047 
Perspective 474 
The Flood Story 83 The French Revolution 662 
The Fall of the Roman Empire 177 Industrialization 741 
The Crusades 386 Views of Imperialism 785 
The Reformation 501 Views of War 857 
The Legacy of Columbus 560 Economics and the Environment 1081 
European Values During 

the Enlightenment 635 


xix 


Features 


Work and Play in Ancient Negotiating Conflict in Stateless 


Egypt 42 Societies 
Bull Leapers of Knossos 73 Islam in West Africa 
Life in a Roman Villa 166 Iroquois Women 
Chinese Society 202 Incan Mummies 
Collecting Water 215 City Life in Renaissance 
Muslim Prayer 268 Europe 
Tang and Song China: People China’s Population Boom 
and Technology 328 Surviving the Russian Winter 
An Age of Superstition 371 Bread 
Surnames 388 Nationalistic Music 


Technology 


Plumbing in Mohenjo-Daro 47 The Guillotine 

The Colosseum 182 Edison's Inventions 
African Ironworking 218 Panama Canal 
Astronomy 275 Military Aviation 
Castles and Siege Weapons 366 The Space Race 
The Tools of Exploration 531 


Time Line of Planet Earth 9 The Great Wall of China 

The Neolithic Ice Man 15 Festivals and Sports 

Pyramids and Mummies 39 Gladiator Games 

The Rosetta Stone 40 Headhunters 

Lady Hao’s Tomb 52 Nazca Lines 

Phoenician Trade 75 A Mighty Fighting Force 

Egyptian Influence on Nubian Japanese Samurai 
Culture 92 


History 


the Aztec calendar History 


the days was very intricate: 


Building the Taj Mahal 


sacl 
‘one with 18 mont 
The Aztecs then had 
nemontemi, making 


ins of 20 days: se 
“an unlucky five-day period know 
dar 
their solar calen \ 
ame 
vrs. the two catendars would start OF the s 
yeremony of Fire marked the oocasion. 


"365 days long.) Every 52 
ay, and a great 


are about 130 feet high. The 
building itself is 186 feet square. 

The design of the building is a 
blend of Hindu and Muslim styles. 
The pointed arches are of Muslim 
design, and the perforated marble 
windows and doors are typical of a 
style found in Hindu temples. 

The inside of the building is a 
glittering garden of thousands of 


in part, on the 
cycle of the Aztec 
‘9 sun god, Tonatiuh. 


Aztec Sunstone eee 
Siealy ocated in the main ceremonial pl 
th 


ition of the inch square, had 60 different inlays. 
his is an artists rendition Othe UST? i 
_> inner citcle of the Sun 

« 


is the god Tonatiuh. 


INTERNET ACTIVITY Use the Internet 
take a virtual trip to the Taj Mahal. 
Create a brochure about the building. 


Some 20,000 workers labored for 22 
years to build the famous tomb. It is 
made of white marble brought from 
250 miles away. The minaret towers 


carved marble flowers inlaid with tiny 
precious stones. One tiny flower, one 


410 
417 
445 
464 


486 
540 
612 
655 
689 


659 
763 
820 
850 
971 


108 
130 
165 
247 
248 
332 
342 


to 


Go to classzone.com for your research. 


‘the day. The 
fete js Ocelotl, the jaguar 


‘gKILLBUILDER: Interpreting visual Sources 
iHypothesizing Why do yo. + ink the Aztecs put 

8 
Tonatiuh, a sun gods in the center 2 the Sunstone? 


sons. : 
wis the Aztec 
Contrasting Tar we use ody? 


7 
people and Empires in the Americas 45" 


Life in Early Australia 
Social Class in India 
The Frozen Front 
Ukrainian Kulaks 


Labor-Saving Devices in the 


United States 
Life in the Depression 


Changing Times in Southeast 


Asia 
The Romanian Language 
Molecular Medicine 


The Medieval Manor 

Gothic Architecture 

Craft Guilds 

Muslim Scholars 

The Longbow 

Queen Amina’s Reign 

The Aztec Calendar 

Building the Taj Mahal 

A Ship's Rations 

The Forbidden City 

Zen Buddhism 

Pirates 

Slavery 

The Palace at Versailles 

Emancipation 

Inventions in America 

Acadians to Cajuns 

Social Darwinism 

Winston Churchill and the 
Boer War 

Suez Canal 

The Armenian Massacre 

The New Weapons of War 

The Long March 

Investing in Stocks 

Jewish Resistance 

Berlin Airlift 

The Red Guards 

How the Cold War Was 
Fought 

Genocide in Rwanda 

Signs of Hope 

Destroying the Past 

Ethnic Groups in the 
Former Yugoslavia 


756 
793 
849 
879 


902 
907 


1010 
1055 
1074 


362 
381 
388 
391 

402 
418 
457 
520 
532 
538 
547 
563 
567 
600 
691 

720 
152 
766 


778 
789 
844 
848 
885 
906 
938 
969 
975 


983 
1016 
1022 
1026 


1057 


History 


Renaissance Ideas 
Influence Renaissance Art 


History 


Cave Paintings 


Greek Art and Architecture 140 
Hindu and Buddhist Art 198 

Lisrrceariy Tecrnovocr] 
Olmec Sculpture 244 Herons at gos desaenecom 


Russian Religious Art and 


Architecture 312 
Benin Bronzes 420 
Maya Architecture 450 
Renaissance Ideas Influence 

Renaissance Art 478 
Cultural Blending in Mughal India 522 
Revolutions in Painting 702 
Japanese Woodblock Printing 814 
Propaganda 880 


Photojournalism 1064 


ATB Chapter 17 


Chad Discovery 11 Shakespeare’s Popularity 483 —_ Northern Ireland Today 755 
Iraq's Ancient Treasures at Risk 23 Women Leaders of the Indian Special Economic Zones 806 
Scorpion King 37 Subcontinent 519 Tiananmen Square 883 
Buddhism in the West 71 Trading Partners 535 A New War Crimes Tribunal 950 
Modern Marathons 133. Kabuki Theater 545 Vietnam Today 981 
Entertainment in India: U.S. Democracy 617 The Taliban 987 
Bollywood 195 — Cybercafés 637 ‘The Coldest War 999 
Bantu Languages: Swahili 223 __Left, Right, and Center 657 
Turkey 317. Congress of Vienna and the 
Acupuncture 325 United Nations 675 
Two Koreas 347 — Child Labor Today 728 
Epic Films 367 Communism Today 738 
Global 
The Royal Road 102. ~—‘ The Bubonic Plague 400 _Industrialization in Japan 732 
The Jewish Diaspora 170 ~— Swahili 427 The Women’s Movement 749 
The Spread of Buddhism 197 The Printing Press 484 Western Views of the East 813 
Papermaking 203 Jesuit Missionaries 500 The Influenza Epidemic 853 
Trade Networks: Silk Roads 204 The Columbian Exchange 572 Fascism in Argentina 914 
A Road Paved with Gold: Aksum Tulip Mania 592 The Atomic Bomb 946 
to Rome 227 ‘The French Revolution 644 Rock ‘n’ Roll 1094 
The Thousand and One Nights 276 — Struggling Toward 
Democracy 684 
Revolutions in Technology 719 


Global 


The Incan System of Record The Epic 179 Other Renaissances 477 
Keeping 20 ~~ Pyramids 242 East Meets West 611 
Pythagorean Theorem 148 ~~ Warriors and Animal Symbols 454 International Baseball 1094 


The Leakey Family 
Hammurabi 
Siddhartha Gautama 
King Solomon 
Hatshepsut 
Confucius, Laozi 
Pericles 

Socrates 

Plato 

Aristotle 

Alexander 

Hannibal 

Julius Caesar 
Augustus 

Asoka 
Chandragupta Maurya 
Ibn Rushd 

Empress Theodora 
Ivan III 

Malik Shah 

Tang Taizong 

Wu Zhao 

Genghis Khan 
Kublai Khan 

Marco Polo 
Benedict 
Scholastica 

Richard the Lion-Hearted 
Saladin 

Eleanor of Aquitaine 
Joan of Arc 
Sundiata 

Mansa Musa 


Comparing & Contrasting 


Unit 1 

Ancient Civilizations 
Unit 2 

Classical Ages 

Unit 3 

Trade Networks 
Unit 4 

Methods of Government 
Unit 5 

Political Revolutions 
Unit 6 


Scientific and 
Technological Changes 


Unit 7 
The Changing Nature of Warfare 


Unit 8 
Nation Building 
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Features (continued) 


252 


430 


578 


706 


830 


954 


1100 


Pachacuti 

Medici Family 
Leonardo da Vinci 
Michelangelo Buonarroti 
Martin Luther 
Elizabeth | 

John Calvin 

Suleyman the Lawgiver 
Akbar 

Prince Henry 

Kangxi 

Francisco Pizarro, Atahualpa 
Louis XIV 

Maria Theresa 
Frederick the Great 
Peter the Great 
Voltaire 

Mary Wollstonecraft 
Catherine the Great 
Thomas Jefferson 

Louis XVI 

Marie Antoinette 
Jean-Paul Marat 
Napoleon Bonaparte 
Simon Bolivar 

José de San Martin 
Otto von Bismarck 
Ludwig van Beethoven 
Adam Smith 

Karl Marx 

Jane Addams 

Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
Abraham Lincoln 


Han China > 
teare somes 
sn 


and 
‘of peoples who followed 
them in Mesoamerica, 


the 
cultural impact of this 
petiod. 


252 Unit 2 Comparing & Contrasting 


460 
472 
475 
475 
489 
494 
496 
510 
518 
530 
539 
557 
598 
606 
606 
609 
630 
633 
639 
641 
653 
653 
658 
664 
683 
683 
696 
699 
735 
736 
740 
748 
761 


Marie Curie 
Samori Touré 
Queen Liliuokalani 
José Marti 

Porfirio Diaz 
Emiliano Zapata 
Kaiser Wilhelm II 
Woodrow Wilson 
Georges Clemenceau 
V. I. Lenin 

Joseph Stalin 
Mustafa Kemal 
Benito Mussolini 
Adolf Hitler 
Winston Churchill 
General Douglas MacArthur 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Mao Zedong 

Ho Chi Minh 

Fidel Castro 

Imre Nagy 
Alexander Dubcek 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
Aung San Suu Kyi 
Jomo Kenyatta 
Golda Meir 
Nelson Mandela 

F. W. de Klerk 
Mikhail Gorbachev 
Boris Yeltsin 
Vladimir Putin 
Jiang Zemin 
Mother Teresa 


765 
782 
799 
818 
825 
826 
842 
859 
859 
868 
877 
890 
912 
912 
927 
934 
944 
974 
978 
985 
989 
989 
1000 
1006 
1013 
1019 
1044 
1044 
1048 
1048 
1051 
1062 
1084 


inf word, 
religion Rome eventually adopted. 


Comparing & 
Contrasting 


Unit 1 

Prehistoric World to 2500 B.c. 

Early Human Migration, 1,600,000-10,000 B.c. 

Agriculture Emerges, 5000-500 B.c. 

Four River Valley Civilizations 

The Fertile Crescent, 2500 B.c. 

Ancient Egypt, 3000-2000 B.c. 

Ancient India, 2500-1500 B.c. 

Ancient China, 2000-200 B.c. 

World Climate Regions 

The Ancient World, 1500 B.c.—250 B.c. 

Indo-European Migrations, Starting 
about 1700 B.c. 

The Patterns of Ancient Trade, 2000-250 B.c. 

Canaan, the Crossroads, 2000-600 B.c. 

Ancient Empires, 700 B.c.-221 B.c. 

Kush Empire, 700 B.c. 

Assyrian Empire, 650 B.c. 

Persian Empire, 500 B.c. 

A Ride Along the Royal Road 

The Qin Dynasty, 221-202 B.c. 

Ancient Civilizations 


Unit 2 

Greek City-States, 750 B.c. 

Mycenaean Greece, c. 1250 B.c. 

The Persian Wars, 490-479 B.c. 

Peloponnesian War, 431-404 B.c. 

Alexander and His Successors, 336-300 B.C. 

The Roman World, 265 B.c.-A.D. 117 

Punic Wars, 264-146 B.c. 

Trade in the Roman Empire, A.D. 200 

Spread of Christianity in the Roman World 
to A.D. 500 

Invasions into the Roman Empire, A.D. 350-500 

India and China, 321 B.c.—A.D. 9 

Indian Empires, 250 B.c.-A.D. 400 

Asian Trade Routes, A.D. 400 

Han Dynasty, 200 B.c.—A.D. 220 

Former Han, 200 B.c. 

Silk Roads 

Spread of Iron-Working, 500 B.c.-A.D. 700 

Vegetation Regions of Africa 

Bantu Migrations, 3000 B.c.-A.D. 1100 

Aksum, A.D. 300-700 

Land Area of Africa 

American Civilizations, 1200 B.c.—a.D. 700 

Migration Routes, 40,000-10,000 B.c. 

Olmec Civilization, 900 B.c. 

Early Civilizations, 1200 B.c.-A.D. 700 

Early America, 1200 B.c.-A.D. 700 

Territory Controlled by Classical Societies 


Unit 3 

Muslim World, 1200 

Trade Routes, A.D. 570 

Three Empires: Byzantine, Russian, Seljuk, c. 1100 
Constantinople, A.D. 550 

The Viking Invasions of Eastern Europe, 820-941 
The Khanate of the Golden Horde, 1294 

East and Southeast Asia, 900-1200 

The Steppe 

The Mongol Empire, 1294 

Japan to 1300 

Southeast Asia, 900-1200 

Population Density: Tang Dynasty 

Europe, c. 500 


Historical and Political Maps 


Mesoamerican Civilizations, 


200 B.c.-A.D. 1521 


(© Toltec Civilization, a.0.900-1100 
©) Aztec Civilization, a.o. 1400-1521 


® Teotihuacan Civilization, 200 8.c—av. 700 
® Maya Civilization, 200 8.c—a.v.900 


Gulf of 


Mexico 


250 Miles 


0 500 Kilometers 


PACIFIC 
OCEAN 


McO00L 


Charlemagne’s Empire, 768-843 
Invasions in Europe, 700-1000 

The Holy Roman Empire, 1100 
Europe, 14th Century 

The Crusades, 1096-1204 

Route of the Plague 

Africa, 800-1500 

Selected African Societies, 800-1500 
Empire of Ghana, A.D. 1000 

Empire of Mali, A.D. 1400 

Empire of Songhai, A.D. 1500 

East African Trade, 1000 

Western Africa, 2003 

Trade Routes: Africa, Asia, Europe, 1500 


Unit 4 

The Americas, 800 B.c.—A.D.1535 

North American Culture Areas, c. 1400 
Mesoamerican Civilizations, 200 B.c.-A.D. 1521 
South American Culture Areas, 100-1535 
Europe, 1500 

Religions in Europe, 1560 

Spread of Protestantism 

Empire Builders, 1683 

Ottoman Empire, 1451-1566 

Safavid Empire, 1683 

Growth of the Mughal Empire, 1526-1707 
Early Explorations, 1400s 

Europeans in the East, 1487-1700 

Japan in the 17th Century 

European Claims in America, 1700 

European Exploration of the Americas, 1492-1682 
Europeans in North America, 1754 and 1763 
Triangle Trade System, 1451-1870 

Four Governments 


Unit 5 

Europe, 1650 

Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 1588 

Europe After the Thirty Years’ War, 1648 

The Expansion of Russia, 1500-1800 

The English Civil War, 1642-1645 

Modern European Monarchs, 2003 

Centers of Enlightenment, c.1740 

North America, 1783 

Napoleon's Empire, 1810 

War in Europe, 1805-1813 

Napoleon’s Russian Campaign, 1812 

Europe, 1810 and 1817 

Great Britain and France, 1810 

Revolutions, 1848 

Enlightenment Ideas Spread to Latin America, 
1789-1810 

Latin America, 1800 and 1830 

The Unification of Italy, 1858-1870 

The Unification of Germany, 1865-1871 


Unit 6 

Industry in Europe, 1870 

The Growth of Railroads in the United States 

Western Democracies, 1900 

Australia and New Zealand to 1850 

U.S. Expansion, 1783-1853 

Civil War in the United States, 1861-1865 

Colonial Claims, 1900 

Imperialism in Africa, 1878 and 1913 

Traditional Ethnic Boundaries of Africa 

Nigeria, 1914 

Resistance Movements in Africa, 1881-1906 

Ottoman Empire, 1699-1914 

Suez Canal 

Western-Held Territories in Asia, 1910 

Colonies in Southeast Asia, 1895 

The British Empire, 1900 

Colonial Powers Carve Up China, 1850-1910 

China: Spheres of Influence and Treaty Ports, c. 1900 

The Spanish-American War, 1898: the Caribbean 
and the Philippines 

Panama Canal 
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Historical and Political Maps (continued) 
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The D-Day Invasion, June 6, 1944 


Unit 7 

Europe, 1914 

The Balkan Peninsula, 1914 

World War | in Europe, 1914-1918 

Galipoli Campaign, 1915 

The World at War, 1914-1918 

Europe Pre-World War | 

Europe Post-World War | 

Southwest Asia, 1926 

Russian Revolution and Civil War, 1905-1922 
The Long March 

Oil Fields, 1938 

Expansion in Europe, 1931-1939 
Aggression in Africa, 1935-1939 

Aggression in Asia, 1931-1937 

European and African Battles, 1939-1945 
World War II: German Advances, 1939-1941 
World War Il in Asia and the Pacific, 1941-1945 
Battle of Midway, June 1942 

World War II: Allied Advances, 1942-1945 
The D-Day Invasion, June 6, 1944 

Nazi Labor and Death Camps 


Unit 8 

Cold War Enemies, 1949 
Superpower Aims in Europe 
Divided Germany, 1948-1949 

War in Korea, 1950-1953 

War in Vietnam, 1957-1973 

How the Cold War Was Fought 
Cold War Hot Spots, 1948-1975 
New Nations, 1946-1991 

The Indian Subcontinent, 1947 
Southeast Asia, 1945-1975 

Africa, 1955 

Africa, 1975 

The Middle East, 1947-present 
Central Asia 

Types of Government, 2003 

Latin America, 2003 

Africa, 1967 

Regions of Nigeria, 1967 

The Breakup of the Soviet Union, 1991 
Major Industries of Germany, 2003 
Ethnic Groups in the Former Yugoslavia 
World Migration, 2002 

World Trading Blocks, 2003 

World AIDS Situation, 2004 
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World History Themes 


While historical events are unique, they often are driven by similar, repeated forces. In 
telling the history of our world, this book pays special attention to eight significant and 
recurring themes. These themes are presented to show that from America, to Africa, to 
Asia, people are more alike than they realize. Throughout history humans have confronted 
similar obstacles, have struggled to achieve similar goals, and continually have strived to 
better themselves and the world around them. 


Power and Authority 


History is often made by the people and institutions in power. As 
you read about the world’s powerful people and governments, try 
to answer several key questions. 


* Who holds the power? 

¢ How did that person or group get power? 

¢ What system of government provides order in this society? 
* How does the group or person in power keep or lose power? 


Religious and Ethical Systems 


Throughout history, humans around the world have been guided 
by, as much as anything else, their religious and ethical beliefs. 
As you examine the world’s religious and ethical systems, pay 
attention to several important issues. 


¢ What beliefs are held by a majority of people in a region? 

* How do these major religious beliefs differ from one another? 
* How do the various religious groups interact with one another? 
* How do religious groups react toward nonmembers? 


Revolution 


Often in history, great change has been achieved only 
through force. As you read about the continuous over- 
throw of governments, institutions, and even ideas 
throughout history, examine several key questions. 


* What long-term ideas or institutions are 

being overthrown? 
¢ What caused people to make this radical change? 
¢ What are the results of the change? 


Interaction with Environment 


Since the earliest of times, humans have had to deal with 
their surroundings in order to survive. As you read about 
our continuous interaction with the environment, keep in 
mind several important issues. 


* How do humans adjust to the climate and terrain 
where they live? 

* How have changes in the natural world forced 
people to change? 

¢ What positive and negative changes have people 
made to their environment? 
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Economics 


Economics has proven to be a powerful force in human history. From early 
times to the present, human cultures have been concerned with how to use 
their scarce resources to satisfy their needs. As you read about different 
groups, note several key issues regarding the role of economics in world 
history. 

¢ What goods and services does a society produce? 

¢ Who controls the wealth and resources of a society? 

¢ How does a society obtain more goods and services? 


Cultural Interaction 


Today, people around the world share many things, from music, to food, to ideas. Human 
cultures actually have interacted with each other since ancient times. As you read about how 
different cultures have interacted, note several significant issues. 

* How have cultures interacted (trade, migration, or conquest)? 

¢ What items have cultures passed on to each other? 

* What political, economic, and religious ideas have cultures shared? 

» What positive and negative effects have resulted from cultural interaction? 


Empire Building 
Since the beginning of time, human cultures have shared a similar desire to 
grow more powerful—often by dominating other groups. As you read about 
empire building through the ages, keep in mind several key issues. 
- What motivates groups to conquer other lands and people? 

* How does one society gain control of others? 

* How does a dominating society control and rule its subjects? 


Science and Technology 


All humans share an endless desire to know more about their 
world and to solve whatever problems they encounter. The 
development of science and technology has played a key role in 
these quests. As you read about the role of science and technol- 
ogy in world history, try to answer several key questions. 


- What tools and methods do people use to solve the various 
problems they face? 

* How do people gain knowledge about their world? How do 
they use that knowledge? 

- How do new discoveries and inventions change the way 
people live? 


Geography Themes 


Geography is the study of the earth and its features. It is also an important part of 
human history. Since the beginning of time, all civilizations have had to control their 
surroundings in order to survive. In addition, geography has played a vital role in 
many historical events. Like history itself, geography reflects several key themes. 
These themes help us to understand the different ways in which geography has helped 
shape the story of world history. 


Location 


Location tells us where in the world a certain area is. Geographers 

describe location in two ways: absolute location and relative location. An 
area’s absolute location is its point of latitude and longitude. Latitude is the 
distance in degrees north or south of the equator. Longitude is the degree dis- 
tance east or west of an imaginary vertical line that runs through Greenwich, 
England, called the prime meridian. An area’s relative location describes 
where it is in terms of other areas. 

In absolute terms, the middle of Singapore lies at 1°20' north latitude and 
103°50! east longitude. This information allows you to pinpoint Singapore on 
a map. In relative terms, Singapore is an island country on the southern tip of 
the Malay Peninsula near where the South China Sea and the Indian Ocean 
meet. How might Singapore’s location on the sea have helped it develop into 
an economic power? 


Human/ Environment Interaction 


Throughout history, humans have changed and have been changed 
by their environment. Because they live on an island, the people of 
Singapore have built a bridge in order to travel more easily to main- 
land Malaysia. In addition, Singapore residents have carved an 
inviting harbor out of parts of its coastline in order to accommodate 
the island’s busy ocean traffic. 


Singapore is one of the most densely 
populated countries in the world. Many > 
of its over four million citizens live in oe Singa pore Ih 
the capital city, Singapore. The coun- . eH x 
try’s population density is over 16,000 : 
persons per square mile. In contrast, the 
United States has a population density 
of around 80 persons per square mile. 
What environmental challenges does 
this situation pose? 
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Region 
A region is any area that has common characteristics. 
These characteristics may include physical factors, such 
as landforms or climate. They also may include cultural 
aspects, such as language or religion. Singapore is part 
of a region known as Southeast Asia. The countries of 
this region share such characteristics as rich, fertile soil, 
as well as a strong influence of Buddhism and Islam. 
Because regions share similar characteristics, they 
often share similar concerns. In 1967, Singapore joined 
with the other countries of Southeast Asia to form the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations. This body was 
created to address the region’s concerns. What concerns 
might Singapore have that are unique? 


Place 


Place, in geography, indicates what an area looks like in 
both physical and human terms. The physical setting of 
an area—its landforms, soil, climate, and resources—are 
aspects of place. So are the different cultures which 
inhabit an area. 

The physical characteristics of Singapore include a 
hot, moist climate with numerous rain forests. In human 
terms, Singapore’s population is mostly Chinese. How 
does Singapore’s human characteristic tie it to other 
countries? 


Movement 


In geography, movement is the transfer of peo- 
ple, goods, and ideas from one place to another. 
In many ways, history is the story of move- 
ment. Since early times, people have migrated 
in search of better places to live. They have 
traded with distant peoples to obtain new 
goods. And they have spread a wealth of ideas 
from culture to culture. 

Singapore, which is a prosperous center 
of trade and finance, attracts numerous people 
in search of greater wealth and new goods. 
What about Singapore’s geography makes it 
the ideal place for the trading of goods? 


Time 


While history is the story of people, it is also the examination of when events occurred. 
Keeping track of the order of historical events will help you to better retain and 
understand the material. To help you remember the order and dates of important events in 
history, this book contains numerous time lines. Below is some instruction on how to read 
a time line, as well as a look at some terms associated with tracking time in history. 


How to Read a Time Line 


Early Civilizations Around the World 


The title conveys what material 
B.C. years are counted 
down to the year 1 B.c, 
so 1200 Bc. is a century ¥ 
earlier than 1100 B.c. 
and so on. 


1200 B.c. 900 B.c. 500 B.c. 200 B.c. A.D. 100 
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Common Chronological Terms 


Around 1200 B.c. 477 B.c. 


“Before Christ.” Refers to a date so many years before the birth of Jesus Christ. 


4 “Anno Domini” (“in the year of the lord”). Refers to a date so many years after 


the birth of Jesus Christ. 


BCE/CE “Before the Common Era” and “Common Era.” These terms correspond to 
B.c. and A.D., respectively. 


decade 10 years. (For example: The 1930s was a decade of economic depression in 
many parts of the world.) 


100 years. Note that the first century A.D. refers to the years 1 to 100. So, the 
twentieth century refers to the years 1901-2000. (For example: The fall of China's 
Han Empire in A.D. 220 was an important event of the third century.) 


millennium) 1,000 years. (For example, January 1, 2001, is the start of a new millennium.) 


age/era | Broad time period characterized by a shared pattern of life. Ages and eras 
usually do not have definite starting or ending points. (For example: The 
Stone Age began around 2 million years ago and lasted until about 3000 B.c. 
It refers to the period when humans used stone, rather than metal tools.) 


Place 


You are about to examine not only thousands of years of history, but nearly every 
region of the globe. To help you visualize the faraway places you read about, this 
book contains numerous maps. Many of these maps contain several layers of 
information that provide a better understanding of how and why events in history 
occurred. Below is a look at how to read a map in order to obtain all of the rich 
information it offers. 


How to Read a Map 
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Ascale tells the map’s proportion 0° Equator 
relative to the area's actual size. It 
is used to measure the approxi- 

mate distance between two points 


on the map. 


Common Geographic Terms 


the line of latitude midway between the North and South poles 


equator 
latitude 


imaginary lines that circle the globe from east to west, measuring 
an area’s distance north and south of the equator 


imaginary lines that circle the globe from north to south, 
measuring an area’s distance east or west of the prime meridian 
the line of longitude at 0° that runs through Greenwich, England 


hemisphere half the globe. The globe can be divided into Northern and 
Southern hemispheres (separated by the equator) or into Eastern 
and Western hemispheres (separated by the prime meridian). 


longitude 
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Do you like puzzles? If so, you are in luck. You are about to encounter the greatest 
puzzle there is: history. The study of history is much more than the recollection of 
dates and names. It is an attempt to answer a continuous and puzzling question: what 
really happened? 

In their effort to solve this puzzle, historians and researchers use a 
variety of methods. From digging up artifacts, to uncovering eyewitness accounts, 
experts collect and analyze mountains of data in numerous ways. As a result, the 
history books you read more accurately depict what life was like in a culture 5,000 
years ago, or what caused the outbreak of a devastating war. The following two pages 
examine some of the pieces used to solve the puzzle of history. 


Clues from an Ancient Girl 


In 1995, an anthropologist discovered the mummified and 
frozen remains of a teenage girl in the Andes Mountains 
of South America. Scientists believe that she is about 500 
years old and was a member of the Inca Empire. Because 
much of her remains are well preserved, scientists hope she 
will provide them with new information about one of the 
Americas’ most powerful ancient cultures. 


An analysis of her stomach content 
may provide information about the 
Inca diet. 


Some of her DNA 
remains intact, 
which will help 
scientists 
determine whether 
she has any living 
descendants. 


Her clothing, believed to 
belong to the upper class, 
should shed new light on 
how noble Inca women 
dressed. 


Modern Science 


The ever-improving field of sci- 
ence has lent its hand in the 
search to learn more about the 
past. Using everything from 
microscopes to computers, 
researchers have shed new light 
on many historical mysteries. 
Here, a researcher uses computer 
technology to determine what the 
owner of a prehistoric human 
skull may have looked like. 


Written Sources 


Historians often look to written documents for insight into the 
past. There are various types of written sources. Documents 
written during the same time period as an event are known 
as primary sources. They include such things as diaries 
and newspapers. They also include drawings, such as 
the one shown here by Italian painter and inventor, 
Leonardo da Vinci. His rough sketch of a helicopter-type 
machine tells us that as early as the late 1400s, humans 
considered mechanical flight. Material written about an 
event later, such as books, are known as secondary 
sources. Some written sources began as oral tradition— 
legends, myths, and beliefs passed on by spoken word 
from generation to generation. 


Digging Up History 

Researchers have learned much about the past by 
discovering the remains of ancient societies. Spearheads 
like these, which date back to around 9,500 B.c., were 
found throughout North America. They tell us among 
other things that the early Americans were hunters. These 
spearheads were once considered to be the earliest evi- 
dence of humankind in the Americas. However, as an 
example of how history continues to change, scientists 
recently found evidence of human life in South America 
as early as 10,500 B.c. 
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Strategies for Taking Standardized Tests 


This section of the textbook helps you develop and practice the skills you 
need to study history and to take standardized tests. Part 1, Strategies 
for Studying History, takes you through the features of the textbook and 
offers suggestions on how to use these features to improve your reading 
and study skills. 

Part 2, Test-Taking Strategies and Practice, offers specific 
strategies for tackling many of the items you will find on a standardized 
test. It gives tips for answering multiple-choice, constructed-response, 
extended-response, and document-based questions. In addition, it offers 
guidelines for analyzing primary and secondary sources, maps, political 
cartoons, charts, graphs, and time lines. Each strategy is followed by a 
set of questions you can use for practice. 


CONTENTS 

Part 1: Strategies for Studying History $2 

Part 2: Test-Taking Strategies and Practice 
Multiple Choice S6 
Primary Sources $8 
Secondary Sources $10 
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Charts $14 
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Pie Graphs $18 
Political Maps $20 
Thematic Maps $22 
Time Lines $24 
Constructed Response $26 
Extended Response $28 
Document-Based Questions $30 


Part 1: Strategies for Studying History 


Reading is the central skill in the effective study of history or any 
other subject. You can improve your reading skills by using helpful 
techniques and by practicing. The better your reading skills, the 
more you will remember what you read. Below you will find 
several strategies that involve built-in features of World History: 
Patterns of Interaction. Careful use of these strategies will help you 
learn and understand history more effectively. 


Preview Chapters Before You Read 


Each chapter begins with a two-page chapter opener and a one-page Interact 
with History feature. Study these materials to help you get ready to read. 


1) Read the chapter title for clues to what will be covered in the chapter. 


(2) Study the Previewing Main Ideas feature and the map. Gain more 
background information on chapter content by answering the questions 
in the feature. 


© Preview the time line and note the years covered in the chapter. 
Consider the important events that took place during this time period. 


4) Read the Interact with History feature (see page S3). Study Examining 
the Issues to gain insight on a major theme addressed in the chapter. 


same §=6The Age of Imperialism, 
1850-1914 


Q Previewing Main Ideas 


EMPIRE BUILDING] During the 19th and early 20th centuries, Westem 


powers drwded Alnca and colored large areas of Asia 
Cocgperiny Susdy the mop end tine Ree Mow mony countries colonized 
Africa? Which country controlled india? the Philippines? 


POWER AND AUTHORITY At the Berlin Conference in 1884-1685, 


Geography Which tivo countnes chosmied most of Africa? 


ECONOMICS Industnalization increased the need for raw materials and 

new markets. Western imperialists were driven by this need as they looked 

for colonies to acquire. 

Geography Donerare Ge oes Ot Ses Naseet ieares ee ot 
these Western powers 
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Preview Sections Before You Read 


Study the information under the headings Main Idea and Why 
It Matters Now. These features tell you what is important in the 
material you are about to read. 


Preview the Terms & Names list. This will give you an idea of 
the issues and people you will read about in the section. 


Read the paragraph under the heading Setting the Stage. This 


links the content of the section to previous sections or chapters. 


Notice the structure of the section. Red heads label the 

major topics; black subheads signal smaller topics within major 
topics. Together, these heads provide you with a quick outline 
of the section. 


of the ewok 


+ What adventayss spstlemedmemiages ugh! colonizers bring? 
HET does the photograph suggest about colonizanal 


on thes charter 
olonizad 


§ you read about inp. 


+ on both the colonizers and th local offic 


> MAIN I0EA 
| ==3 = 
POWER AND AUTHORITY 
uropaans embaried on a Mew 
phase of empire building that 
Micxted both Aina and the rest 


Jj eid amare The Rerlin Conferee 


of influence 
in the chart on page 
olve the use of several of these forms 


indirect Control Indircet control re 
arcas, the Uintish an 
ais handled much of the daily management of the colony. In addition, 


TERMS & NAMES 


* paternalism 
* assimilation 
* Menelik I! ¥ 


Imperialism 
Case Study: a 
__WHY IT MATTERS anames \ 5 
Mery torres colores haw petermalun 


polmeal porta that are the + aninilsten 
rewat cf colonial nate + nteneba tt 


in Africa. Uppermost in the { the Duropeans 
ol Africa’ land, its poopie, and its resources 


omic imperialism. These terms are defined 


TAO. In practice, gaining control of an area 


» devcloped methods af day-to 


1 on existing political rulers. in some 


kod a locat ruler to accept British authority to rule, These 


Discuss these questions with your classmates. In your discussion, 
remember what you have already learned about conquests and 
cultural interaction. As you read about imperialism in this chapter, 
look for its effects on both the colonizers and the colonized. 


TAKING NOTES 

Summaricing 

wed to record te 
differently from form and methots of 
pened impenal — Gaopean enperuloe 
Asia and Affica, Attica the resistance 


8 (tenet with. and ts 
es of the poopte 
Nn nor impact 
Dw J of imperialiom, the Europeans demanded more influcnce 
wes oF cuple. They were dete 
over the coonomis, political, and soctal I { the poople. They wer ‘ one 
nined to shape the econamies of the lands to benefit European economies, They a 
also wanted the pouple 10 adopt uropean custom 
tain policies and goals for laperralsae 
a Abra 
a, Europeans used different 
ol emenged: colony, protec:  (remutansa) (apact 
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Use Active Reading Strategies As You Read 


British Transport Trade Goods India became increasingly valuable to the British 
aficr they established a railroad aetwork there. Kailroads transported raw products 
from the interior to the ports and manufactured goods back again. Mow of the raw 
materials were agricultural products prodeced on plantations Plantation Crops  Vecabetery 
included tea, indigo, coffce, cotton, and jute. Another crop was opium. The British Ate ¢ fer wed tor 
shipped opium to China and exchanged it fot tea, which they then sold in England. Ss 44 ont 

Trade in these crops was closely tied to international events, For example, the 
Crimean War in the 18506 cut off the supply of Russian jute to Scottich jute mills, 
This boosted the export of raw jute from Bengal, a province in India, Likewise, cot- 
ton production in India increased when the Civil War in the United States cut of 
supplies of cotton for Hritish textile mills, @ 
Impact of Colonialism Irmlia both benefited from and was harmed by British col 
nialiom. On the negative side, the fritish held much of the political and economic’ 
power. The Binitish restricted Indian-cwned industries such as cotton textiles, The 
emphasis on cash crops resulted in a loss of self-sufficiency for many villagers, The 
conversion to cash crops reduced food production, causing famines in the late 
18006 The British officially adopted a hands-off policy reganting Indian religions 
and social customs. Even so, the increased presence of missionaries and the racist 
attinudke of most Heilish offictals threatened traditional fndian lite 

‘(On the positive side. the laying of the world’s thind largest railroad nctwork was 
a major Bntish achievement. When completed the railroads enabled India to 
develop a modem economy and brought unity to the connected regions, Along with 
the railroads, a modern road nctwork, telephane and tclograph lines, dams, bridges, 
and inngation canals enabled India to modernize. Sanitation and public health 
improved. Schools and colleges were founded, and literacy increased. Also, Entich 
troops cleared central India of bandits and put an end to local warfare among com- 
psting local rulers. 


Western-Held Territories in Asia, 1910 & 


PACIFIC 
OCEAN 


Interpreting Maps 
1, Regien Yitvich mation it 1010 ned ther moat Asad a coorvirs? 
2, Lotation Now « the leceten of ete « grret odventege hor pode? 
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Mictnae 
fps) oem 


or the Main Idea questions in 
ow whether you understand 


Summarizing 
® On which conti- 
nents were Indian 
goods being 
traded? 


Beth offices in watted on by 
‘Seen eecs the Gam wstem fn da 
fieitiny Avery 


The 


. the British controlled most of the Indian subcontinent. However, there 
Se amore Many Indians belicved that in addition W con 
trolling their land, the Firitish were trying to convert them to Christianity The tndian 
people also resented the constant racism that the British expressed toward them, 
indians Rebel As cconemic problems increased for Indians, s0 did theit feelings of 
resentment anal nationalism. to 1857, gossip spread among the scpoys, the Indian sol. 
dicen, that the cartridges of their new Enfickd rifles wore groased with beef and pork 
fat. To we the cartridges, soldiers hind to bite off the cnds. Both Hindus, whe con- 
sider the cow sacred and Muslims, who do not cat pork, were outraged by the news 

(A garrison commander was shocked when 85 of the 90 sepoys refused to accept 
the cartndges The British handled the crisis badly. The voldiors whe had disobeyed 
were jailed. The mest day, on May 10, 1887, the sepoys rebelled, They marched 
Delhi, where they were joined by Indian soldiers stationed there. They captured the 
city of Dethi. From Delhi, the rebellion spread to northern and central India 


Ppire restored. Indoce, many Hindus preferred Bintish rule to Muslim rule Mow 
of the princes and 


Review and Summarize What You Have Read 


ion, review and summarize what you 
ad information that was not 


< subheads for a quick summary of 
the section 


_ or maps in the section. These visual 
. condensed version of information in 


i y illustrated boxed features and note how they relate 
to the section content. 

now 
ceke 


ee — — — 


| the questions in the Section Assessment. This will 
) you think critically about what you have just read. 


British Take the Malayan Peninsula To crn 
pete with the Dutch the Hints sought » trading: 
buse that would serve as 2 atop for their ships 
that travelid the India-Chens sca routes, They 
found « large, shehered harbor on Siumpore, am 
baton) jot off the tip of the Malay Peninsula 
The opening of the Serr Canal and the increased 
demand for tin and rubber combined to make 
Semgapore one of the world’s bestest ports 
evtaen abr exmned celeemcs ov Malay sts and tn 
Barma (moder Myanmar, Malaysia had lage 
doponits of tin and bocame th: world’s heading rub- 
ber expomert Neoding workers to meine the tin amd 
tap the tubbher trees, Bestar encmaaged Chemese by 
ierrmigrate to Malaysia Chime flocked te the 
arca, Av a ronal of sach unmigration, the Malays 
ua Docu 2 munerity im their own country 
Aasiyting ttatves Conflict berween the resklent Chinese and the 


s 
bod 
=] 
2 
= 
= 


fugit 


interpesting 
1. Recethom Hithet wre Siee’s Ancotion eetenie to tthe 


OM: & es mative Malays remus unresolved textos, @ deced elsewhere. That 
Sul. aay French Control indochina The French ta! part onrreclcagtaped profits. Some US. 
ee” neem active in Southeast Axia since the 17th cen- Panna caatteukente Gunner’ of Hawais, or the 

tury. They cven helped the Nguyen (muteWIN) Making Hawan, 


dynasty nee te power in Vietnam. In the 1840s, 

during the rube of an anty-Christean Vietnamese emponir, sever Drencth reistoras= 
ves were hithed: Church leaders and capstalests who wanted a larger share of the 
erereas market demanded military imtervemmen kmporor Napoleon Il sedered 
the French army to invade southern Vietnam. Later, the French added Laon, 
(Cambusta, amd porthern Vietnam te the territory. The combened states would evse- 
tually be called French: tmdectina. 

Using direct colemal management, the Hrench themselves filled all mmportant 
Positions in the government bureaucracy They did not encournge local jochestry 
Four times as mach fam! was devoted to rice production However, the pexsamts® 
consumgption Of owe dovreascd becauee mach of the roe was exported Anger over 
fis roubuction set the stage for Vietnamese resistance against the French: 
Colonial impact in Southeast Asia, colonization brought mixed fewulte 
foomormes grew based on cash crops or goods that could be sold on the world mar 
bet Reams, harteors, and rail vy scons unpre cd counmmnscatenn wend tranrypot tatyoe 
but rmmntly benefited Furopeun buses. However, education, enlth und wamita- 
thon dint ingrone. 

Unlike other colonel areas millaons of people trom other areas of Avia and the 
world crigrated te work on plantations and on Che mames in Southoa Asa The regan 
becaeins a mctiong pet of Harbus, Mustirns, Charistnarns, aml Heabshosts. Thee routing 


cultura! charges often Lod to ractal and religious claves that are stitl ween toxtey Liopean powers mow faced 


ty 


Siam Remains 

While its ocighbors om all sides fl under the control of imperialisn. Shane 
tprescat-day Thailand) maintained its independence throughout the colonial 
Periedt, Stam lay between Hiritit-contotied Burma and French Indochinn (Soe 


Sovermment set off a crisis im 


the US. povermment. 

About the ssime time, 
Ufivokatani (tube: »> 
throne. tn 1893, she 


Then it 1890, the McKinley Tariff Act pacaed by the Ls 
the istends. The act climinsted 


map above.) France and Restain cach aimed to prevent the other from gatning con- = Pai Bis ‘ SAD WON Ot Nheme, wet 8 ventonce eupsiseng iy “ 
trol of Stam. Koning this, Siamese kings skillfully prometed Siam ax a newiral ae *EallaApintte — statumtion  sQeesn LIne 
one between the tee powers USING You woTES MAIN IDTAS 
2S Winter CRITICAL THINKING & wernmne 
Pink had eee SEY 3 Mowe were the Ont Lan indy & oxawvc Comcuumons on toe he toon, 
mpeten i calmed Beta font a0 Copy ; Sere ne Me Sen wan selife 
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Part 2: Test-Taking Strategies and Practice 


You can improve your test-taking skills by practicing the strategies 
discussed in this section. First, read the tips on the left-hand page. 
Then apply them to the practice items on the right-hand page. 


Multiple Choice Mostly is a key word 


ia here. Changing it to 


aa ee (1) 1. The Sahara is partly would alter the 
loice question sentence and call for a 


stem and a set of A. scattered with rocks and gravel. _| different answer. 
The stem usually 


Biaitestion or 3 B. made up of sand dunes. 
G ) a 
ntence. One C. located south of the equator. 


You can eliminate D if 


correctly D. covered with tall grasses and bushes. @9 you remember that the 
nor Sahara is a desert. 
sentence 
2. Over hundreds of years, the Bantu people migrated from 
West Africa to 
omplete the 
re looking at A. @lljof North Africa. 
es. B. East and South Africa. 
key words in the C. South and Southwest Asia. Absolute words, such 
ey may direct you . : as all, never, always, 
BS ver D.@very)continent except Antarctica. Eeirantlaninoten 


signal an incorrect 
alternative. 


3. The traditional griots of West Africa passed on the 
histories of their people by 
A. writing books. 
Iternatives that B. painting murals. 
C. telling stories. 
: ifiers to help D. all of the above 


If you select this answer, 
[be sure that all of the 
alternatives are correct. 


ider 


Which of the following is not one of Eliminate incorrect alternatives 


the trading kingdoms of West Africa? @)) by identifying those that are 
West African trading kingdoms. 


> as an 


care with meMalt 
at are stated B. Songhai 
Cc. Ghana 
D. Aksum 


); 2 (B); 3 (C); 4 (D) 


For more test practice online... 
PRACTICE : 


| Wins: 
®& cLlasszone.com 


Directions: Read each question carefully and choose the best answer from the 
four alternatives. 


Which of the following is not a reason why the Renaissance began in Italy? 


A. Italy had several thriving cities. 
B. The Black Death did not strike Italy. 
C. Italian merchants gained in wealth and power. 


D. Italy could draw on its classical Roman heritage. 


Reformation teachings were adopted by 


A. the Catholic Church. 


B. all the countries in Europe. 
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C. some countries in Europe. 


D. common people, but not rulers. 


Akbar differed from Aurangzeb in that he 


A. extended the boundaries of the Mughal Empire. 
B. followed Western ways. 

C. defended religious freedom. 

D. all of the above 


During the 1700s, the Atlantic slave trade was dominated by the 


A. Dutch. 

B. English. 

C. Portuguese. 
D. Spanish. 
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Primary Sources 


rimary sources are written 
by people who were 
al events, either 

or participants. 
sources include 
diaries, letters, 
newspaper articles, 
aphies, wills, deeds, 
ial records. 


at the source line to 
1 about the document 


1 the document to get 


source includes three 


tion. Ellipses, for 

, indicate that 

ds or sentences have 
‘emoved from the 


active reading 

es. For instance, 
answer questions 
he content as you 


‘ontext clues to help 
understand difficult or 
familiar words. (From 
context, you realize 
stisements means 


ore rereading the 
lent, skim the 
tions. This will help 
us your reading 
1ore easily locate 


rs: 1 (B); 2 (C) 


idea of what it is about. 


oo 


Moral Rulers 

Book II, 3. The Master said, Govern the people by regulations, 
keep order among them byaassemes and they will flee @ 
from you, and lose all self-respect: Govern them by moral force, 
keep order among them by ritual and they will keep their self- 
respect and come to you of their own accord) & 


Book XI, 23... . The Master said, . . . What I call a great minister 
is one who will only serve his prince while he can do so without 
infringement of the Way, and as soon as this is impossible, resigns. . . . 


Book XIII, 6. The Master said, If the ruler himself is upright, all will 
go well even though he does not give orders. But if he himself is not 
upright, even though he gives orders, they will not be obeyed. 


—The Analects of Confucius 


This is a collection of writings on government, 
ethics, literature, and other subjects by the 
ancient Chinese scholar and teacher Confucius. 


1. Which sentence best expresses the main idea shared 
by these paragraphs? 
A. Rules and regulations are hard to live by. 
B. Leaders should act morally in ruling the people. 
C. A leader’s goodness is judged by the punishments he administers. 


D. Rulers should expect their people to obey them no matter 
what they say. 


2. This advice from Confucius seems most appropriate for 


A. workers and farmers. 
B. merchants and town artisans. 
Cc. rulers and their advisers. 


D. soldiers and priests. 


Excerpt from The Analects of Confucius, translated by Simon Leys. Copyright © 1997 by Pierre Ryckmans. Used by 


persmission of W. W. Norton & Company. 


P R A Cc T | c E For more test practice online . . . 


Cp TEST PRACTICE 
“& =CLASSZONE.COM 


Directions: Use this passage, written by the traveler Leo Africanus, and your 
knowledge of world history to answer questions 1 through 4. 


Crossing the Desert 


In the way which leads from Fez to Timbuktu are certain pits environed 
either with the hides or bones of camels. Neither do the merchants in 
summer time pass that way without great danger of their lives: for 

oftentimes it happens that when the south wind blows all those pits are 
stopped up with sand. And so the merchants, when they can find neither 
those pits, nor any sign thereof, must needs perish with extreme thirst; whose 
carcasses are afterwards found lying scattered here and there, and scorched 
with the heat of the sun... . 


For some time being sore athirst we could not find one drop of water, 
partly because our guide strayed out of the direct course, and partly because 
our enemies had cut off the springs and channels of the foresaid pits and 
wells. Insomuch that the small quantity of water which we found was 
sparingly to be kept: for that which would scarce suffice us for five days, 
we were constrained to keep for ten. 
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—Leo Africanus, History and Description of Africa (1550) 


This account most likely describes the » Which of the following might 
dangers of working in the cause merchant caravans to run 


5 
A. African rain forest. short of water! 


B. Savannas of East Africa. A. enemies cutting off water supplies 


C. Sahara salt trade. B. camels straying off course 


D. Atlantic slave trade. C. merchants not paying guides 


D. summer monsoons coming late 


What is most likely the purpose of 
the pits that Africanus describes in . Which statement best describes 
the first sentence? the believability of the passage? 


A. They probably hold water. A. The statements are not credible 
B. They are used to store supplies. because they are secondhand. 


C. They contain valuable skins and hides. - The author is merely recounting 


. : rumors and cannot be believed. 
D. They can be used to hide from enemies. . 


. The statements are believable because 
the author experienced the events. 


. The author's believability cannot 
be evaluated without looking at 
other sources. 
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Secondary Sources 


sources are written 
by people who were 
original events. 

nN combine 

on from several 


pes of written 


passage is about a 
nN named Malinche 


e words and phrases 
ify the sequence 


Inswering questions 
t what you read. (You 
ask yourself: “Why 
lions of Malinche 


2 rereading the 

ge, review the 

ions to identify the 
nation you need to 


al (A): 2) (B) 
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(1) Malinche, Heroine or Traitor? 


The origins of the Native American woman Malinche are unknown. 
What is clear is that in 1519—when she was perhaps 15 years old— 
she was given with 19 other young women to Hernando Cortés, 
who had recently landed in Mexico. Malinche greatly aided Cortés’s 
conquest of the Aztecs. She spoke both Nahuatl—the language of 
the Aztecs—and Mayan. Over time, she also learned Spanish and 
became Cortés’s chief translator. She also advised Cortés on the 
tricky politics of Mexico’s Native American peoples. 


The Spanish conquistadors reportedly admired and honored 
Malinche, calling her Dofia Marina. And for many centuries, she © 
was seen as a praiseworthy figure. In the 1800s, though, people 
came to view her harshly. Writers and artists portrayed her as a trai- 
tor to her people. This criticism of Malinche began after Mexico 
won its independence from Spain, and reflected anti-Spanish feeling. 


Today, however, she is once again seen favorably. 4] 


1. Which of the following statements about Malinche is a fact? 


A. She spoke three languages. 


Remember that a fact is 
a verifiable statement. 


B. She was a traitor. 
An opinion is a statement 
of someone's belief about 
D. She hated the Spanish. something. 


C. She was a heroine. 


Based on this account, which person | These words signal that you have 


or group would be most likely to view) make inferences from information 
Malinche as a traitor? ip the passage. 

A. Cortés and the conquistadors 

B. a supporter of Mexican independence in the 1800s 

C. one of the 19 other women who were with her in 1519 


D. a historian writing about her today 


P RACT ] 4 E For more test practice online... 
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Directions: Use the passage and your knowledge of world history to answer 
questions 1 through 4. 


Polynesian Canoes 


The Polynesian voyaging canoe, one of the great ocean-going craft of the 
ancient world, was the means by which generations of adventurous voyagers 
were able to extend the human frontier far out into the Pacific, discovering 
and colonizing a vast realm of Oceanic islands. By 1000 B.c., when Mediter- 
ranean sailors were sailing in their land-locked sea, the immediate ancestors 
of the Polynesians had reached the previously uninhabited archipelagoes of 
Fiji, Tonga, and Samoa, in the middle of the Pacific Ocean. Their 
descendants went on from there to settle all the habitable islands in a large 
triangular section of the ocean bounded by the Hawaiian archipelago, tiny 
Easter Island, and the massive islands of New Zealand—an area equivalent 
to most of Europe and Asia combined. 
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The canoes in which people spread into the Pacific were not only 
humankind’s first truly ocean-going craft, but also embodied a unique way of 
gaining the stability needed to carry sail in rough, open ocean waters. [This 
involved] adding outrigger floats to one or both sides of a single canoe hull, 
or by joining two hulls together by means of crossbeams and coconut-fiber 
lashings to make the so-called double canoe. 


—Ben Finney, “The Polynesian Voyaging Canoe,” in New World and Pacific Civilizations: 
Cultures of America, Asia, and the Pacific, edited by Goran Burenhult. 


The Polynesians used voyaging canoes . The Polynesians gave their canoes 
to colonize the stability needed to handle the 


A. a small area of the Pacific. rough Opean waters by adding 


B. a large area of the Pacific. A. outrigger floats. 
C. most of Europe and Asia. B. more sails. 
D 


. Australia and New Guinea. C. ballasted hulls. 
D. wooden keels. 


What evidence does the author provide 
to support his claim that the Polynesian . By 1000 B.c., the Pacific voyagers 
voyaging canoe was “one of the great had reached 


- ‘ 2 d 
ocean-going craft of the ancient world” Asthe Ha weianarchipelaae. 


A. statistics about its size B. the islands of New Zealand. 
B. comparisons to European craft C. Fiji, Tonga, and Samoa. 


C. statements about its use in exploring D. tiny Easter Island. 
and colonizing the Pacific 


. statements about its use by civilizations 
beyond the Pacific 


Excerpt from “The Polynesian Voyaging Canoe,” from New World and Pacific Civilizations: The Illustrated History of Humankind Series, Volume 4, by Goran 
Burenhult, General Editor. Copyright © 1994 by Weldon Owen Pty. Ltd/Bra Brocker AB. Reprinted by permission of HarperCollins Publishers, Inc. S11 
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Political Cartoons 


Political cartoons use a 
combination of words and 
images to express a point of 
view on political issues. They 
are useful primary sources, 
because they reflect the 
‘“ of the time. 


@ Identify the subject of the 

cartoon. Titles and 

captions often provide 
clues to the subject matter. 


Use labels to help identify 
the people, places, and 
events represented in the 
cartoon. 


© Note where and when the 

cartoon was published for 
more information on 
people, places, and events. 


Identify any important 
symbols—ideas or images 
that stand for something 
else—in the cartoon. 


5) Analyze the point of view 

presented in the cartoon. 
The use of caricature—the 

| exaggeration of physical 
features—often signals 

: how the cartoonist feels. 


(6) Interpret the cartoonist’s 
message. 


answers: 1 (A); 2 (D) 


The cartoonist uses 
the swastika, the symbol 
of the Nazi Party, to 

represent Germany. 


The swastika looks like a 
huge, menacing machine, 
which can easily overrun 
the Polish landscape. 


Or ee aD, 


4, 1939. 


Daniel Fitzpatrick/St. Louis The cartoonist suggests 
[-@ that Poland will be the 
German war machine's 


next victim. 


The date of the publication, 1939, 
suggests that the cartoon might 
concern the beginning of World War Il. 


1. The machine-like swastika in the cartoon represents 


A. Nazi Germany. 

B. the Soviet Union. 
C. Napoleon's empire. 
D. the Polish military. 


2. Which sentence best summarizes the cartoonist’s message? 


A. Germany must beware of Poland. 
B. Poland is in danger of civil war. 
C. Germany and Poland are military giants. 


D. Poland will be Germany's next victim. 


PRACTICE 


For more test practice online... 
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Directions: Use the cartoon and your knowledge of world history to answer questions 1 through 3. 


1. 


The main character in the cartoon is 
Kim Jong II of North Korea. How has 
the cartoonist drawn this leader? 

A. as a soldier 

B. as a Roman charioteer 

C. as a starving peasant 


D. as a cruel slave driver 


This cartoon deals with 
A. North Korea’s policy of isolationism 


B. North Korea’s conflicts with the 
American government 
. North Korea's effort to develop nuclear 
weapons 


. North Korea’s conflicts with South 
Korea 


© Copyright 2006 Riber Hansson - All rights Reserved 


3. The most appropriate title for this 
cartoon would be 


A. “Kim strives to bring prosperity to 

North Korea.” 

. “Kim fights to resist foreign 
influences.” 

. “Kim pushes to develop nuclear 
energy.” 

. "Kim's nuclear ambitions impoverish 
his people.” 
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Charts 


is present information in a 
History textbooks 
| types of charts, 
bles, flow charts, 
grams, and info- 

The chart most 
found in standard- 
is the table. This 
information in 
1s and rows for easy 


| the title and identify 
oad subject of the 


e column and row 
s and any other 
These will provide 
details about the 

t of the chart. 


now the information 
ie chart is organized. 


e and contrast the 


1 the information in 
i 


the questions and 
tudy the chart again. 


This chart is about the 
number of people who 
immigrated to different 
countries. 


: Number 


Australia 


British West Indies 


New Zealand 


United States 


Notice that the years 
covered in the table are 
not the same for all 

countries. 


Immigration to Selected Countries 


1861-1932 2,913,000 


1836-1932 1,587,000 


1901-1932 


857,000 


1851-1932 594,000 


1821-1932 


34,244,000 


Source: Alfred W. Crosby, Jr, The Columbian Exchange: 
Biological and Cultural Consequences of 1492 


This chart organizes the countries 
alphabetically. In some charts, 
information is organized according 
to years or the value of the numbers 
displayed. 


Think about what the 
countries with the highest 
number of immigrants 

have in common. 


The country that received the vast majority of immigrants was 


A. Argentina. 

B. Brazil. 

C. Canada. 

D. the United States. 


The Latin American country that received the most 
immigrants was 

A. Argentina. 

B. Brazil. 

C. Cuba. 

D. Uruguay. 


For more test practice online... 


&b TEST PRACTICE 
S CLASSZONE.COM 


PRACTICE 


Directions: Use the chart and your knowledge of world history to answer questions 1 through 4. 


(orqv re (-Mcy ct) cele [Via (ola Mcolmmy-) (-Lac-ve Mel Viol aa(-M (laMmaalelet-lale CMe) mai(-19a (om ce) ay) 
Russia/ United United 
Year China Germany* | Japan Korea USSR Kingdom States 
6,476 26,512 
41,351 
87,848 


119,310 
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1990 6,535 44,022 110,339 237125 154,414 17,896 89,276 


Source: International Iron and Steel Institute; 
Japan Iron and Steel Federation 


* Figures from 1950 through 1990 are West Germany only. 


Which country produced the most 
crude steel in 1900? 


A. 
B. 
Cc. 
D. 


Germany 
Russia/USSR 
United Kingdom 
United States 


Japanese crude steel production most 
likely dropped from 1940 to 1950 
due to 


A. 


growing competition from Korea and 
the USSR. 


B. rising production in China. 


C. damage to the industry suffered in 


World War Il. 


. mergers with American companies. 


By 2000, the largest share of 
crude steel was being produced 
by countries in 

A. Africa. 

B. Asia. 

Cc. Europe. 

D. North America. 


What country rose from no crude 
steel production to be the world’s 
largest producer in 50 years? 

A. China 

B. Germany 

C. Korea 

D. United Kingdom 
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Line and Bar Graphs 


seful for showing 
er time. Bar graphs 
easy to compare 

or sets of numbers. 


the title and identify 
broad subject of the 
aph. 


/ the labels on the 

‘al and horizontal 

to see the kinds of 

formation presented in 
graph. Note the 

jals between 

ints and between 

. This will help you 

the graph more 
tly. 


k at the source line 
| evaluate the 
ability of the 


i¢ tion over time, 

k for trends— 
ieralizations you can 
bout changes over 


iw conclusions and 
nferences based on 
rmation in the graph. 


questions 
ly and then study 
graph again. 


rs: 1 (C); 2 (B) 


O Exports of English Manufactured Goods, 1699-1774 


One conclusion you might draw is that 
= colonies in North America and the Caribbean 
were an important market for English goods. 


Note that both total exports and 
exports to the Atlantic economy 
increased over time. 


@ Total Exports 


®@ Exports to Atlantic 
Economy (North 
America, West Indies, 
Spanish America, 
West Africa) 


Value (Thousands of Pounds Sterling) 


Statistics found in 
scholarly journals tend 


to be reliable. 


Source: R. Davis, “English Foreign Trade, 1700-1774," Economic History Review (1962) 


6} 1. Which statement best describes the change in proportion of 
Atlantic economy exports to total exports? 
A. It started small and remained small. 
B. It started large and remained large. 
C. It grew over time. 


D. It decreased over time. 


O Nations with High Foreign Debt, 2000 


— 250 

S Think about the economic 
3 © features these countries 
s 200 have in common. 

2 

2 150 

a 

= 100 

a 

=z 

© 50 


Statistics from major 
organizations, such as the 
World Bank, tend to be 

reliable. 


Source: The World Bank 


@2. Which nation has the largest foreign debt? 


3 


A. Venezuela 
B. Brazil 
Cc. Mexico 


D. Russia 


Line graph adapted from “Exports of English Manufactured Goods, 1700-1774," from A History of World Societies, Fifth Edition by John P. McKay, Bennett 
D. Hill, John Buckler, and Patricia Buckley Ebrey. Copyright © 2000 by Houghton Mifflin Company. All rights reserved. Used by permission. 


P RACT | Cc E For more test practice online... 


ip TEST PRACTICE 
~ CLASSZONE.COM 


Directions: Use the graphs and your knowledge of world history to answer questions 1 through 4. 


Japan: Gross Domestic Product, Unemployment Rates for Selected 
1984-2000 Countries, 2002 


“ann 


5000 


Billions of Dollars 
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Percent of Work Force Unemployed 


*% G od S ch ob 
FP SS aS 
Year 


Source: Annual Report on National Accounts 2002, Cabinet Source: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
Office of the Government of Japan 


Which of the following periods . Which of these countries had the 
saw a decline in the gross domestic lowest unemployment rate in 2002? 


product of Japan? A. Italy 


A. 1984 to 1988 B. Japan 


B. 1988 to 1992 C. United Kingdom 


C. 1990 to 1994 D. United States 
D. 1994 to 1998 


- In 2002, France’s unemployment rate 
From 1986 to 1994, Japan's gross stood at 


domestic product A. about 9 percent. 


A. more than doubled. B. well over 9 percent. 


B. more than tripled. C. about 7 percent. 


C. grew by about five times. D. less than 7 percent. 


D. grew nearly ten times. 
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Pie Graphs 


ice is proportional to 
ercentage of the whole 
presents. 


‘at the legend to see 
at each slice of the pie 


< at the source line and 
uate the reliability of 
formation in the 


alizations and draw 
isions from your 
irisons. 


the questions 

Fully. 

Eliminate choices that you 
know are wrong and then 
t the best answer 

he remaining 


wers: 1 (D); 2 (C) 


@Q World Population by Region, 2002 


@ North America 


® Latin America 
and Caribbean 


@ Europe 
@ Africa 
@ Asia 

© Oceania 


Note that each region is 
vy shown by a distinct color 
in the pie graph. 


The graph shows that 
%® Asia has by far the largest 
population. 


The Population Reference Bureau 
specializes in studies of United States @e} 
and international population data. 


Source: Population Reference Bureau 


1. Which region accounts for the smallest share of the 
world population? 
A. Africa 
B. North America 
C. Latin America and the Caribbean 


D. Oceania 


For this question, find the 
“pie slices” for each of 
the regions listed in the 
alternatives. Compare 
each one to the “pie 
slice" for Latin America 
and the Caribbean. 


2. A greater share of the world’s population 
lives in Latin America and the Caribbean 
than lives in 


A. Africa. 

B. Europe. 

Cc. North America. 
D. Asia. 


P R AC T " c E For more test practice online... 
| TEST PRACTICE 
= CLASSZONE.COM 


Directions: Use the pie graph and your knowledge of world history to answer 
questions 1 through 4. 


World Energy Consumption by Region 


@ North America 
® Central and South America 
@ Western Europe 


@ Eastern Europe and Former 
Soviet Union 


@ Middle East 
5.2% © Africa 
13.3% 17.3% @ Developing Asia 


@ Japan, Australia, New Zealand 


SLSAL.GAZIGUVGNVLS ONDIVL YO4 SAIDALVULS 


Source: “Earth Pulse,” from National Geographic, March 2001. Copyright © 2001 
National Geographic Society. Alll rights reserved. Used by permission of National 


Geographic Society. 

1. Energy consumption statistics for 3. The word Developing in the legend 

Russia are included in the region called refers to countries that are 

A. North America. A. growing in population. 

B. Western Europe. B. adopting new methods 

C. Eastern Europe and former of agriculture. 

Soviet Union. C. developing nuclear weapons. 

D. Developing Asia. D. moving toward industrial economies. 
2. Which region uses the highest 4. Japan, Australia, and New Zealand 

proportion of energy? | are grouped together because they 


A Neaamedcs are in the same part of the world and 


B. Western Europe A. have roughly equal populations. 


C. Eastern Europe and former . have advanced industrial economies. 


B 
Soviet Union C. rely on fishing for food. 
D. Developing Asia D. rely on other countries for 


economic aid. 
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Political Maps 


for example. They 
1e location of 
In addition, 


title of the map 
fy the subject and 
e of the map. 


‘the labels on the 

also will reveal 

1 about the 
ibject and purpose. 


he legend to find 
‘aning of the 
Is used on the map. 


scale to estimate 
s between places 
non the map. 


compass rose to 
ine the direction on 


he questions and 
ully study the 
determine the 
S. 


@ Canada in 1871 


Sey ; 5 a 4 \ Aw 
The labels identify ae | in 
Canada’s provinces and < : — 
territories in 1871. 


1867 Date joined Dominion of Canada 


year each province or 
territory became part 


UNITED Ss 
1,000 miles : 
0 500 1,000 kilometers ¢ 
Azimuthal Equal-Area Projection t 

mh Nk 


LX 


oer in both miles” 
and kilometers. 


1. All of the following provinces were part of Canada 
in 1867 except 
A. New Brunswick. 
B. Manitoba. 
C. Ontario. 
D. Quebec. 


Use th let 
2. About how long is the United States-Canada 


border from western Lake Superior to the 
Pacific Ocean? 

A. 900 miles 

B. 1,200 miles 

C. 1,500 miles 

D. 1,800 miles 


PRACTICE 


For more test practice online... 


) TEST PRACTICE 
CLASSZONE.COM 


Directions: Use the map and your knowledge of world history to answer questions 1 through 4. 


The Persian Empire 


—— Royal Road 


| Es Empire, c. 559 B.C. 
=] Empire, c. 500 B.C. 


\ Tropic of Cancer ~ 
~AS Arabian 


> 


[aa 
ARABIA | “ 300 


Sea \ 
600 miles \ 


| = 
——— 5 0 300 600 kilometers 


sa Empire, c. 375 B.C. 


The oldest part of the Persian Empire 
is found 

A. east of the Zagros Mountains. 

B. in Arabia. 

C. along the Caspian Sea. 


D. in the region called Bactria. 


The Persian Empire reached its 
greatest extent, including Egypt 
and the Indus River valley, by 
A. 559 B.c. 

B. 500 B.c. 

C. 375 B.c. 

D. 475 B.c. 


50°E , Lambert Conformal Conic Projection \ 
| a 
| - | \ 


3. The battles of Marathon and 
Salamis were fought between 
the Persians and the 
A. Egyptians. 

B. Syrians. 
C. Greeks. 


D. Phoenicians. 


The Royal Road between Susa 
and Sardis was most likely used 


A. to bring food and supplies from 
Bactria to Persia. 


. by Egyptian and Syrian peasants 
traveling west. 

. to carry riches looted by Persian 
soldiers. 

. by the Persian army and royal 
messengers. 
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Thematic Maps 


a O The Spread of Buddhism 
Nap, or special- — 
ap, focuses on a jes : BaF, 


? fee wk AN 
topic. The es hw wy a 
ts of peoples, a Le ~ > - We 
eer i MONGOLIA re )) 
les in a war are a (JAPAN 
might see an baee ley aesong | 2 
1 on a thematic map. Cates —s ee tl Lperon tin 
= y= \ _ Sy ff tellow™ Nn be 
+e eT 
4 LS, Bae \) wa i 28 st 
s ees d i" \ China , ¢ 
e the subject and ead fs, 
of the map. , ane 
; q ; 0 () BE 
the labels on the ant ~ ci ¥ 
tO find more F +) Bay of Bengal i we Ss 


mation on the map’s 


nuradhapura f 
and purpose. 


Ceylon 


the legend to find AY es The labels identify the 
é 9g of the “Ge Route of Spread A Se, Same important Buddhist sites 
ls and colors used on = — Buddhist site a _ [i,aguth and East Asia. 


Borneo 


‘ = tue oh 
0 500 1,000 miles SE - U 4 
the colors and 0 500 1,000 kilometers “Naeaioe, opts oF 
ae 5 ait seus ER OSs oe 
Is on the map to try Two-Point Equidistant Projection sf aot 


fy patterns. 


Notice that Buddhism 


the questions, and 
ioe began in northern India 


arefully study the 


and next spread to much 
of the rest of the Indian 
subcontinent. 


1. To which area did Buddhism spread after A.D. 550? 


A. Java 

B. China 
C. Japan 
D. Champa 


2. The routes tracing the spread of Buddhism show the 
great cultural influence that China had on 
A. Mongolia and Vietnam. 
B. Korea and Japan. 
Cc. Vietnam and Korea. 
D. India and Japan. 
(C); 2 (B) 


PRACTICE 


For more test practice online... 


§ TEST PRACTICE 
CLASSZONE.COM 


Directions: Use the map and your knowledge of world history to answer questions 1 through 4. 


1. 


The Christian Conquest of Muslim Spain 


Bay of Biscay 


ATLANTIC 


OCEAN 
7 Ov 


EE ay 


; 


FRANCE ee 


_~ Barcelona 


Minorca 


Mallorca ty = 
@ 


Conquered before 914 
| Conquered 915-1080 
Mediterranean =J Conquered 1081-1130 
| (0) conquered 1131-1210 

F: Ex Conquered 1211-1250 

Conquered 1251-1480 

100 200kilometers Fal Conquered after 1481 


: So anes Equidistant Projection 


The Christian conquest of Muslim 
lands on the Iberian Peninsula began 


A. in the west. 


. in the north. 


B 
C. along the Mediterranean coast. 
D 


. along the entire Atlantic coast. 


By about 1250, Christians held what 
portion of the Iberian Peninsula? 

A. less than half 

B. about half 

C. slightly more than half 


D. almost the entire peninsula 


7 


3. In what time period was the 
Battle of Las Navas fought? 
A. between 914 and 1080 
B. between 1131 and 1210 
C. between 1211 and 1250 
D. between 1251 and 1480 


The last major city that the 
Christians captured was 

A. Barcelona. 

B. Granada. 

C. Seville. 


D. Valencia. 
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Time Lines 


ine is a type of chart 
nts in the order in 
occurred. In other 
lines are a visual 
owing what 

1 when. 


the title to discover 
ect of the time 


‘the time period 
by the time line 
g the earliest and 
‘tes shown. 


events and their 
sequence. Notice 
rvals between 


nowledge of 

y to develop a fuller 
of the events listed 
e line. For 

le, place the events 
broader context by 
ing what was 

ng elsewhere in 


@ The End of Colonialism in Africa 


On vertical time lines, the 
earliest date is shown at 
the top. On horizontal time 
lines, it is on the far left. 


1956 
Sudan, Tunisia, 

and Morocco gain 
independence. 


1960 

16 countries, including 1957 

Nigeria and Congo, Ghana wins 
gain independence. independence. 


1961 
Sierra Leone and 


1962 
Algeria, Rwanda, 

Burundi, and Uganda 
become independent. 


1963 
Kenya gains 
independence. 


1964 
Malawi and Zambia 
win independence. 


1966 

Botswana and 
Lesotho become 
independent. 


1975 

Sao Tomé and 
Principe, Angola, 
Mozambique, and 
Comoros gain 
independence. 


Tanganyika (later Tanzania) 
gain independence. 


Notice that many 
African countries won 
independence in the 

first half of the 1960s. 


Recall that this is the 
period after World War II, 


when European colonial 
powers were weakened. 


1. The first countries to win independence were all located in 


A. North Africa. 

B. West Africa. 

C. East Africa. 

D. Southern Africa. 


2. Which of the following titles best describes events in the 1960s? 


A. The Rise of Communism 

B. The Rise of Colonialism 

C. The Decade of Independence 
D. The Decade of Suffering 


P RACT ] Cc = For more test practice online... 


® TEST PRACTICE 
“©” CLASSZONE.COM 


Directions: Use the time line and your knowledge of world history to answer questions 1 through 4. 


The Breakup of the Soviet Union a 


Boris Yeltsin elected 
president of Russia. 


Communist and 

army hardliners 

seize power; Yeltsin 

1989 leads resistance that 

1985 Soviet elections defeats them. 
Mikhail Gorbachev result in defeat of 

becomes leader of many Communist Soviet Union 

Soviet Union. candidates. ceases to exist. 


1986 1988 1990 
Gorbachev launches New Soviet Lithuania declares 
glasnost and constitution independence; over 
perestroika reforms. allows for the next 
open elections. several months 
13 other republics 
follow suit. 


SLSAL GAZIGUVGNVLS ONDIVL ¥Osd SAIDALVULS 


1. What event was a direct result of the What was the result of the hard- 
new constitution that took effect in liners’ attempt to seize power 
1988? in 1991? 


A. Gorbachev launched glasnost and A. They prevented the collapse of the 
perestroika reforms. Soviet Union. 


. Many Communist candidates lost B. Leaders in other Communist countries 
elections. joined their cause. 
. Communist hardliners seized power. C. Gorbachev defeated Yeltsin in a 
D. Several Soviet republics declared struggle for power. 
independence. D. They failed to gain control, and the 
country rapidly fell apart. 


2. When did Lithuania declare its 
independence from the Soviet Union? For much of the time it existed, the 
Soviet Union was engaged with the 


A. 1988 
United States in a long conflict called 


B. 1989 
Cc. 1990 
D. 1991 


A. World War I. 

B. World War Il. 
C. the Gulf War. 
D. the Cold War. 
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Constructed Response 


Constructed-response 
questions focus on various 
kinds of documents. Each 
document usually is 
accompanied by a series of 
questions. These questions call 
for short answers that, for the 
most part, can be found 
directly in the document. Some 
answers, however, require 
knowledge of the subject or 
time period addressed in the 
document. 


(4) Read the title of the 
document to discover the 
subject addressed in the 
questions. 


2] Study and analyze the 
document. Take notes on 
what you see. 


© Read the questions 
carefully and then study 
the document again to 
locate the answers. 


4) Carefully write your 
answers. Unless the 
directions say otherwise, 
your answers need not be 
complete sentences. 


O Maya Pyramid in Palenque, Mexico 


Constructed-response questions 
use a wide range of documents 
including short passages, cartoons, 
charts, graphs, maps, time lines, 
posters, and other visual materials. 
This document is a photograph 
showing ruins in Palenque, Mexico. 
The flat-topped pyramid is typical 
of the early civilizations of 
Mesoamerica. 


Copyright © Kevin Schafer/Corbis. 


© 1. 


Palenque was one of the city-states of what Mesoamerican 
civilization? 


Maya 


For what purpose do you think this pyramid was built? 


religious Pur poses 


Since the question uses the 
plural reasons, your 

answer must include more 
than one explanation. 


have been suggested for 
the decline of this civilization in the late 
A.D. 800s? 


warfare among Maya city-states, which disrupted trade and 

caused economic hardship; over-tarming and population growth, which 
caused ecological damage, resulting in food shortages, famine, and 
disease 


P RACT | Cc E For more test practice online... 


ip TEST PRACTICE 
x CLASSZONE.COM 


Directions: Use the passage and your knowledge of world history to answer 
questions 1 through 3. Your answers need not be in complete sentences. 


A New South Africa 


.. [W]e all carried [pain] in our hearts as we saw our country tear itself apart 
in terrible conflict, and as we saw it spurned, outlawed and isolated by the 
peoples of the world, precisely because it has become the universal base of 
the [destructive] ideology and practice of racism and racial oppression. . . . 


We have, at last, achieved our political emancipation. We pledge 
ourselves to liberate all our people from the continuing bondage of poverty, 
deprivation, suffering, gender, and other discrimination. . .. We enter into a 
covenant that we shall build the society in which all South Africans, both 
black and white, will be able to walk tall, without any fear in their hearts, 
assured of their inalienable right to human dignity—a rainbow nation at 
peace with itself and the world. . . . 


Never, never and never again shall it be that this beautiful land will again 
experience the oppression of one by another and suffer the indignity of being 
the skunk of the world. 


—Nelson Mandela, Inaugural Address as President of South Africa (1994) 


What was the name of the government policy that Nelson Mandela called 
the “[destructive] ideology and practice of racism and racial oppression”? 


How did other nations outlaw and isolate South Africa? 


Why was Mandela’s election as president significant? 
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Extended Response 


-response questions, 
structed-response 
, usually focus on a 
iment of some kind. 

ver, they are more 
plex and require more 
e to complete than short- 
constructed-response 
. Some extended- 
jonse questions ask you to 
ent the information in the 
me t in a different form. 
ars require you to complete 
raph, or diagram. Still 
ask you to write an 
port, or some other 
piece of writing. In 
dardized tests, 
only have one 
d-response question. 


ad the title of the 
ument to get an idea 
e subject. 


) Carefully read the 


chart is complete and 
asks you to write an essay 
‘based on information in 
hart.) 


e that answer to 
ine what kind of 


jot down ideas in outline 
form. Use this outline to 


@Q Inventions of the Industrial Revolution 


he 


1. 


Cotton gin 


[Mechanical reaper | 


Like constructed-response questions, 
extended-response questions use 

a wide range of documents. This 
document is a chart of several 
inventions developed during the 
Industrial Revolution. 


Invention 


Made it faster to clean seeds from cotton; 
spurred increase in cotton production 


Made harvesting easier; increased wheat 
| production 


In the right-hand column of the chart, briefly describe 
the impact of the inventions listed in the left-hand column. 
The first entry has been completed for you. 


The chart shows how certain inventions contributed to the 
development of the Industrial Revolution. Write a short essay 
describing the impact of the Industrial Revolution on society. 


Sample Response The best essays will point out that 
developments in agriculture reduced the need for labor on 
the land. Many farm workers left the country seeking work in 
factories in the cities. As a result, cities grew much larger. 
However, lack of sanitation and poor quality buildings made 
cities unhealthy, and sometimes dangerous, places to live. Life 
for factory workers was made worse because they worked 
long hours under dreadful conditions. Society split into clear 
social classes, with an upper class of landowners and 
aristocrats, a growing middle class of merchants and factory 
owners, and a large, generally poor lower class. Over the long 
term, though, working and living conditions improved for the 
working class, in part because factory-produced goods were 
cheaper. 


PRACTICE 


For more test practice online... 


Uv 


Directions: Use the diagram and your knowledge of world history to answer 


question 1. 


Cutaway of the Great Pyramid at Giza 


a. Entrance 

b. Descending Corridor 
c. Underground Chamber 
d. Service Corridor 

e. Ascending Corridor 

f. Queen's Room 

g. Air Shafts 

h. Great Gallery 

i. Antechamber 
j. King's Chamber 

k. Weight Relief Chamber 


1. How and for what purpose were the pyramids of ancient Egypt built? 
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Document-Based Questions 


A document-based question 

(DBQ) requires you to analyze 1) 
and interpret a variety of 

documents. These documents 

often are accompanied by 
short-answer questions. You 

use these answers and &) 
information from the 

documents to write an essay 

on a specified subject. 


Oo Read the “Historical 
Context” section to get a 
sense of the issue 
addressed in the question. 3) 


2) Read the “Task” section 
and note the action words. 
This will help you 
understand exactly what 
the essay question requires. 


(3) Study and analyze each 
document. Consider what 
connection the documents 
have to the essay question. 
Take notes on your ideas. 


4) Read and answer the 
document-specific 
questions. Think about 
how these questions 
connect to the essay topic. 


Introduction 


Historical Context: For hundreds of years, Mongol nomads lived in 
separate tribes, sometimes fighting among themselves. In the early 
1200s, a new leader—Genghis Khan—united these tribes and turned 
the Mongols into a powerful fighting force. 


Task: Discuss how the Mongols achieved their conquest of Central 
and East Asia and what impact their rule had on Europeans. 


Part 1: Short Answer 


Study each document carefully and answer the questions that follow. 


Document 1: Mongol Warrior 


c 
© What were the characteristics of Mongol warriors? 


The Mongol soldiers were excellent horsemen who could travel great 
distances without rest. They attacked swiftly and without mercy, they 
used clever psychological wartare to strike fear into their enemies, and 
they adopted new weapons and technology. 


Painting: Victoria & Albert Museum, London/Art Resource, New York. 


Document 2: The Mongol Empire 


iles 
4 


é 
e Krakow f 0 500 il 
; q —— 
ow . Kiev ehurcew RUSSIA. | IN 0 500 7,000 kilometers » 
ry s Constantinople a9) Two-Point Equidistant —— 
‘ Ss 


Ds wt 


=> 2 ee Seeks 


ian 
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(yangize 


Conquest by Genghis Khan 
| Added by Successors 

Silk Road 

eCity 


What route connected the Mongol Empire to Europe? 
What was the major purpose of this route? 


The Silk Road, (t was the major trade rovte between Asia and Evrope, 


Document 3: The Great Khan’s Wealth 


Let me tell you further that several times a year a [command] goes 


forth through the towns that all those who have gems and pearls 


and gold and silver must bring them to the Great Khan’s mint. This 


they do, and in such abundance that it is past all reckoning; and 
they are all paid in paper money. By this means the Great Khan 


acquires all the gold and silver and pearls and precious stones of all 


his territories. 


—Marco Polo, The Travels of Marco Polo (c. 1300) 


How did Marco Polo’s descriptions of his travels 
encourage European interest in East Asia? 


Evropeans were attracted by his descriptions of the great wealth, 


Part 2: Essay 


Using information from the documents, your answers to the 
questions in Part 1, and your knowledge of world history, write 

an essay discussing how the Mongols conquered Central and East 
Asia and what effects their rule had on Europeans. 6} 


For more test practice online... 


8 Carefully read the essay 
question. Then write an 
outline for your essay. 


@ Write your essay. Be sure 
that it has an introductory 
paragraph that introduces 
your argument, main body 
paragraphs that explain it, 
and a concluding 
paragraph that restates 
your position. In your 
essay, include quotations 
or details from specific 
documents to support 
your ideas. Add other 
supporting facts or details 
that you know from your 
study of world history. 
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Sample Response The best 
essays will link the Mongols’ 
tactics, fierce will, and strong 
military organization to their 
successful conquest of vast 
areas in Central and East Asia 
(Documents 1 and 2). They 
will also note that rule over 
these vast lands brought a 
period of peace and united 
regions that had before then 
been separate. Essays should 
point out that this peace 
revived trade along the Silk 
Road (Document 2) and 
brought new inventions and 
ideas to Europe. Further, 
accounts of the immense 
wealth in Mongol lands 
(Document 3) spurred 
Europeans’ interest in 
tapping into that wealth. 
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Document 2: A Declaration of Rights 


1. Men are born and remain free and equal in rights. Social distinctions may 


be founded only upon the general good. 


2. The aim of all political association is the preservation of the natural . . . 
rights of man. These rights are liberty, property, security, and resistance 
to oppression. .. . 


6. Law is the expression of the general will. Every citizen has a right to 
participate personally, or through his representative, in its foundation. It 
must be the same for all, whether it protects or punishes. All citizens, 
being equal in the eyes of the law, are equally eligible to all dignities and 
to all public positions and occupations, according to their abilities, and 
without distinction except that of their virtues and talents. 


—Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen (1789) 


How do these statements reflect the ideals of the Enlightenment? 


Document 3: The French Revolution—Major Events 


July 1789 Aug. 1792 
Crowd storms the Bastille. Paris mob captures 
Aug. 1789 King Louis XVI. 


National Assembly abolishes feudalism, approves 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen. 
Nov. 1789 

National Assembly seizes lands of Catholic Church. 


Sep. 1792 
Crowds kill priests, nobles 
in September Massacres; 

monarchy abolished. 


July 1794 
Robespierre 
executed, Terror 


July 1790 June 1791 Jan. 1793 


Church put Royal family King executed by guillotine. 

under control of | arrested in Spring 1793 

government; escape attempt. Robespierre and allies gain control of 
France made a government, begin to arrest rivals. 
constitutional 1793-1794 

monarchy. Reign of Terror: about 300,000 arrested 


and 17,000 executed. 


The French Revolution was moderate at first but quickly became 
radical. How does the information in the time line illustrate this? 


Part 2: Essay 


Using information from the documents, your answers to the questions in Part 1, 
and your knowledge of world history, write an essay discussing how social 
conflict and intellectual movements contributed to the French Revolution and 
why the Revolution turned radical. 
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